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Bye ere POETRY. . i not to be left in the hands of woman, or Wicca. I 
Coe shall go back to the town, and summon the 

FAM®S. earl’s own leach. And I beg thce to heed, mean- 


te FROM SCHILLER. - 

. “What shall I do lest life in silence pass?’’ 
And if it do, 
And never prompt the bray of noisy brass; 

What need’st thou rue? | 
Remember aye the ocean deeps are mute— 
The shallows roar; | ) 

Worth is the ocean—fame ts but the bruit 
Along the shore, . 


“What shall I do to be for ever known ?” 
“Thy duty ever. - 

Thue did full many who yet sleep unknown 
Oh! never, never? 

Think’st thou perchance that they remain unkoown 
Whom thou know'st not? 

By angel-tramps their praise in heaven is blown, 
Divine their lot,” 


What shall I do to gain eternal life ?” 
“Distharge aright 

The simple dues with which each day fs rife; 
Yea, with thy might. 

Ere perfect schemes of action thou devise 
Will life be fled; 

While he, who ever acts as Conscience erles, 
Shall livethough dead. - 


HAROLD, 
THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR BE. BULWSR LYTTON. 


foontinu sp.) 


The Vala met them at the threshold, and testified 
60 little surprise at the sight of the bleeding and un- 
conscious earl, that Vebba, who hal heard strange 
tales of Hilda’s. un!awful arts, half suspected that 
these wild looking foes, with their uncanny diminu: 
tive horses, were imps conjured by her to punish a 
Wooer to her had been perhaps too 
Successful in the wooing. And fears so reasonable 
Were not a little increased when Hilda, after leading 
the way up the steep ladder to the chamber in which 
Harold had dreamed his fearful dream, bade them all 
depart, and leave the wounded man to her cave. 

“Not so,” said Vebba bluffy. ‘A life like this is 


friend in need,’’ said Edith, looking up from Harold's 
.| pale lips, over which she bent; and her sweet voice se 
touched the good thegn, that, murmurihg a blessing» 


word “Edith.” 


| been plighted, “And gradually the sweet superstition, 


while, that every head in this house shall angwer for 

The great Vala, and high-born Hleafdian, little ‘ae- 
customed to be accosted thus, turned round abruptly, 


with so stern'an eye and so imperious a mien, that’ 
‘| even the stout Kent man felt bashed. She pointed ~ 


to the door opening on the ladder, and said, briefly: 


‘Depart!’ Thy lord’s life hath been saved already, 


and by woman. Depart!” | 
‘Depart, and fear not for the earl, brave and true 


on her fai face, he turned and departed. 

Hilda then proceeded, with a light and skillfal hand, 
to examine the wounds of ler patient. She opened 
the tunic, and washed away the blood from four gap- 
ing orifices on the breast and shoulders. And as she 
did so, Edith uttered a faint ery, and, falling on her 
knees, bowed her head over the drooping hand, arid 


‘kissed it with stifling emotions, of ‘whith, perbaps 


teful joy was the strongest; for over the heart of 


arold was punctured, after the fashfon ‘of the Sax. 


ZINE: 


ons, a device —and that device was the Kuotofbetroth | 


al,and in the centre of the knot was graven the 


“Pie! wes @ 


Wheiher owing to Hilda’s runés, or tothe nierély. hu- 


man arts accompanying them, ‘the earl’s recovery was 
rapid, though the great losa of.blogd kad sustained 
lett him awhile weak and. exhausted: But perhaps, he 
blessed the exeuse which . detainedilum. -still-ip 
house of Hilda, and under the eyes tf idiths 
He dismissed the leach sentto. lim by: Vebba, and 
contided, not without reason, to the Vala’s skilk: 


Aud happily went his hours-beneath the old Romanroof! 9 
er- 
laxold 


It was not without a _superatition, morec 
ized, however bv tenderiess than awe, -that 
learned that Edith bad .been “undefinably 


oth 


with a foreboding of dangér to her bethro an 
that morning sho had watched his, coming from 


legendary hill. Was'‘it .wot.in tha! Wateh that 


Indeed there scemed astrange truth ide’s, 
sertions, that in the form,of ke be ‘ig tnielary 


spirit lived and guarded. For:smdoth-everv step, and 


his good Fylgia saved his life? , tole San 


bright every day, in his career, since. thelr troth had — 
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had mingled with human passion to hallow and refine 
it. There was a purity and a depth in the love of 
these two. which if not uncommon in woman, is most 
rare im men, 

Harold, in sober truth, had learned to look on Edith 
as on his better mages and, calming his strong manl 
heart in the hour of temptation, would have recoiled, 
as a sacrilege, from aught that could have sullied that 
image of cclestial love. With a noble and sublime 
patience, of which, only a character 50 
thoroughly English in its habits of self-control and 
steadfast endurance could have been capable, he saw 
the months and the years glide away, and still con- 
tented himself with hope—hope, the sole godlike joy 
that belongs to men. 

And Edith, though yet in the tenderest flush of 
beautiful youth, had, under the influence of that 
sanctifying’ and scarce earthly affection, perfected her 
full nature as woman. She had learned so to live in 
Harold's life, that—less, it seemed, by study than in- 


_ tuition—aknowledge graver than that-which belonged 


to her sex and her time, seemed to fall upon her soul 

—fall as the sunlight falls upon the blossoms, expand- 

ing their petals, and brighiening the glory of their 
‘hues. 

Hitherto, living under the shade of Hilda’s dreamy 
creed, Edith, as we have seen, had been rather Christ- 
ian by name and instinct than‘acquainted with the doc- 

-trines of the gos pel, or penetrated by its faith, but the 
soul of Harold lifted her out of the valley. Thus from 
Harold might Edith be said to have taken her very 
soul. And with the soul and through the soul, woke 
the mind from the mist of childhood. . 

[n the intense desire to be worthy the love of the 
foremost man of her land; to be the companion of his 
mind as well as the mistress of his heart, she had ac- 
quired, she knew not how, strange -stores of thought, 
and intelligence, and pure, gentle wisdom. In opening 

_to her confidence his own high aims and projects, he 
himself was scarcely conscious how often i confided 


but to consult—how often and how insensibly she col- | 


ored his reflections and shaped his designs. tever 
was highest and purest, that, Edith ever, as by instinct 
beheld as the wisest. She grew to him like a second 
conscience, djviner than hisown. Each, therefore, re- 
flected virtue on the other, as planet illuminates plan- 
et. 

' All these years of probation, then, which might 
‘have soured a love less holy, changed into ,weariness 
@ love less intense, had only served to wed them more 
intimately soul to soul; and in that spotless union 
what happiness there was! what rapture in word and 
ec and the slight, restrained, caress of innocence, 


ond all the transports love only human can be- | 


stow. 


>. 


Tt was a bright, still summer noon, when Harold 
‘sate with Edith amid the columng of the Druid temple, 
-andin the shade which thosevast and mournful relics of 


a faith departed cast along the sward. And there were | 


conversing over the past, and planning the future, 
when Hilda approached from the house, and entering” 
the circle of the war-god, and gazing on Harold with 
& calm triumph in her aspect said— 

“Did I not smile, son of Godwin, when, with thy 
‘short-sighted vision, thou didst think to guard thy 


‘land an secure thy love, by urging the monk king to 


send over the seas for the Athcling? Did I not tell 
thee, ‘Thou dost right in obeying thy judgement thou 
art but the instrument of fate; and the coming of the 
Atheling shall speed thee nearer to the ends of life, but 
not from the Atheling shalt thou take the crown of 
thy love; and not by the Atheling shall the throne of 
Athelatan be filled?” : 

“Alas!” said Harold, rising in agitation, ‘let me not 
hear of mischance to that noble prince. He seemed 
sick and feeble when I parted from him; but joy is a 


health to the exile.” 
the soul. of the son of Ironsides!”’ 
the roofs of the city afar, borne to their ears by the 


herself and murmured a prayer, according to the cus- 
tom of the age: then raising her eyes to 
murmured, as she clasped her hands— 

“Be not saddened, Harold, but hope still.” 

“Hope!” repeated Hilda, rising proudly; from her 
recumbent position, ‘Hope in that knell of St. Paul's, 
dull indeed is thine ear, O Harold, if thou hearest 
not the joy-bells that inaugurate a future king.” 

The earl, started, his eyes shot fire, his breast 
heaved, | 

‘Leave us, Edith,” said Hildain a low voice; and 
after watching her grandchild’s slow, reluctant steps 
descend the knoll, she turned to Harold, and leadin 
or towards the grave-stone of the Saxon chil, 
said— 

“Rememberest thou the spectre that rose from this 
thou the dream that followed 
it?” 

“The specter, or deceit of mine eye, I remember 
well.” said the earl, ‘‘the, dream not—or only in con- 
fused and j ents.” she 

‘I told thee then that I could not unriddle the dream 
by the light of the moment; and that the dead who 
slept below never appeared to men, save for some por- 
tent of doom to the house of Cerdic. The portent is 
fulfilled: the heir of Cerdic is no more. ‘To whom ap- 
peared the great Scin-leca, but to him who shall lead 
a new race of kings to the Saxon throne.” 


and glowing to his cheeks and brow. — 
“I can not gainsay thee, Vala. Unless, despite all 
conjecture, Edward should be spared to earth till the 


men shall acknowledge a chief, I look round England 
for the coming king, and all England reflects but mine 
own image.” 

His head rose erect as he spoke, and already the 
brow seemed august, as if circled Ly the diadem of the 
Basileus. | 

“And if it be so,” he added, ‘I accept the solemn 
trust, and England shall grow greater, in my great- 
ness.” 

“The flame breaks at last from the —e 
fuel” cried thé Vala, “and the hour I so long foretol 
'to thee hast come.” | 


tions deafened him to all but the voice of a grand am- 


bition, and the awakening of a noble heart. 
“And then—and then,” he exclaimed, “I shall need 


‘no medjator between nature and monk-craft; then, 0 


Harold breathed hard, and the color mounted bright | 


Atheling’s infant son acquires the age when bearded | 


[Serr.19, 1868, | 


great restorer, and the air of native land gives quick | 
“Hark!” said Hilda, “you hear the passing bell for | 
The mournful knell, as she spoke, came dull from | 
exceeding stillness of the atmosphere. . Edith crossed | 


arold, she | 


| 


Harold answered not, for high and kindling emo | 
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| culation; and nature, not 
power. 
| ment the foundations of his house, to extend the area, 
| to strengthen the 
| the justice that ha 


| myste 
learn 
stand by my side at the grave of the Saxon hero, and 
a J will summon the Scin-leca to counsel the living. 
| For what to the Vala the dead may deny, the soul of 
| the brave on the brave may bestow.” 


HAROLD. 


— 
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Edith, the life thou hast saved will indeed “be thine!” 
He , and it was the sign of an ambition long re- 
pressed, but now rushing into the vent legitimately 
opened, for it had already begun to work in the char- 
aracter hitherto so self-reliant, when he said, in a low 
voice, “But that dream which hath so long lain locked, 
not lost, in my mind; that dream of which I recall 
only vague remembrances of danger yet defiance, 
trouble yet triumph—canst thou unriddle it, O Vala, 
into auguries of success?” | 
“Harold,” answered Hilda, “thou didet hear at the 
close of thy dream the music of the hymns that are 
chanted at the crowning of a king—and a crowned 
king shall thou be; yet fearful foes shall assail thee— 
foreshown in the shape of the lion and raven, that 
came over the blood-red’sea. The two stars in the 
heaven betoken that the day of thy birth was also the 
birth-day of a toe, whose star is. fatal to thine; and 
warns thee against a battle-field, fought. on the day 
whien those stars shall meet. Further than this the 
of thy dream escapes my lore; wouldst thou 
yself, from the phantom who sent the dream; 


Harold listened with a serious and musing attention, 


| which his pride or his reason had never accorded to 
_ the warnings of the Vala before. 
_ not yet fascinated by the voice of the charmer, and he 
| answered with his: wonted smile, so sweet, yet so 
hanghty— 


But his sense was 


“A hand outstretched to the crown should iad 


| for the foe, and the eye that would guard the living 
| should not be dimmed by the vapors that encircle the 
| dead.? 


<~ But from that date changes, slight, yet noticeable 
| and important, were at work both in the conduct and 
| character of the great earl. 


Hitherto he had advanced in his career without cal- 
olicy, had achieved his 
But henceforth he began thoughtfully to ce- 


rops. Policy now mingled with 
} made him esteemed, and the gen- 
erosity that had won him love. Before, though by 
temper conciliatory, yet, through honesty, indifferent 
to the enmities he had provoked, in his adherence to 
what his conscience approved, he now laid himself out 
to propitiate all ancient feuds, smooth all jealousies, 
aid convert foes into friends. He opened constant 
and friendly comunication with his uncle Sweyn, King 


_ of Denmark; he availed himself seduoulsly of all the 
| influence over the Anglo-Danes which his mother’s 


birth made-so. facile. He strove also, aud wisely, to 
conciliate the animosities which the Church had cher- 
ished against Godwin’s house; he concealed. his con- 
tempt of the monks and monk-ridden; he showed 


himself the patron and friend; he endowed largely the 


convents, and especially one at Waltham, which had 
fallen into decay, though \favorably known for the 
piety of the brotherhood. But ifin thishe played a part 
not natural to his opinions, Harold could not, even in 
simulation, administer to evil. The monasteries be fa- 
vored were those distinguished for purity of life, for 


benevolence to the poor, for bold denunciation of the 
excesses of the great. 


Harold were blameless enough, arts they were and as 
arts they corrupted the genuine simplicity of his ear- 
lier nature. He had conceived, for the first time, an 
ambition apart from that of service to his country. 
It was no longer only to serve the land, it was to serve 
it as its ruler, that animated his heart and colored his 
thoughts. 
the healthful loveliness of truth. And now too, gradually, 
that empire which Hilda had gained over his brother 
Sweyn, began to sway this man, heretofore so strong 
in his sturdy sense. The future became to him a 
ne mystery, into which his conjectures plunged 
themselves more and more. He had not yet stood in 
the Runic circle and invoked the dead; but the spells 
were around his heart, and in his own soul had grown 
up the familiar demon. 


Still Edith reigned alone, if not in his thoughts 


of conquering all obstacles to his marriage that main- 
ly induced him to propitiate the Church, through 
whose agency the object hc sought must be attained; 
and still that hope gave the brightest lustre to the 
distant crown. But he who admits ambition 
to the companionship of love, 
that outstrides the 
rade. 


Harold’s brow lost its benign calm. He became 
thoughtful and abstracted. He consulted Edith less, 
Hilda more. Edith seemed to him now net wise enough 
toceunsel, ‘The smile of his Fylgia, like the light of 
a star upon a stream, lighted the surface, but could 
not pierce to the deep. 


Meanwhile, however, the policy of Harold throve 
and prospered. He had already arrived at that 
height, that the least effort to make power popular 
redoubled its extent. Gradually all voices swelled 
the chorus in his praise; gradually all men became 
familiar to the question, “If Edward dies before Ed- 
gar, the grandson of Ironsides, is of age to’ succeed, 
where can we find a king like Harold?” ~ 


In the midst of this quiet but deepening stinshine 


admits a giant 
gentler footsteps of its com- 


either to darken his day or to disperse every cloud’ 
from the horizon. Algar, the only possible rival to 
his power—thé only opponent no arts could soften— 
Algar, whose hereditary name endeared him to the 


Saxon Church, whose martial and turbulent spirit had 
only the more elevated him in the esteem of the war- 
like Danes in East Anglia, (iue earldom in which he 
had succeeded Harold,) by his father’s, death, lord of 
Mercia—availed himself of that new power to break 
out again into rebellion. Again he was outlawed 
again he was leagued with the fiery Gryffytb. All 
Wales was in revolt; the Marches were Samed and 


at this critical juncture, and tho Normans and hire- 
lings under him mutinied against other leaders; a fleet 
ot vikings from Norway ravaged the western coasts, 
and sailing up the Menai, joined the ships of Gryffyth 
and the whole empire seemed menaced with dissolution 
when Edward issued his Herr-ban, and Harold at the 


head of the royal armies marched on the foe. 


But though in themselves the new politic arts of | 


Expediences began to dim his conscience ~ 


at least in his affections; and perhaps it was the hope | 


of his fate, there burst a storm, which seemed destined © | 


Saxon laity, whose father’s legacy was the love of the ’ 


laid waste. Rolf, the feeble Earl of Hereford, died» | 
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ge and dangerous were those defiles of Wales; _» DOWN IN THE TOMBS OF EGYPT. > 
amidst them had been foiled or slaughtered al bien 


. vikings of Norway. 


the soldiers under. Rolf the Norman; no Saxon 
armies had won laurels in the Cymrian’s own moun- 


tain home within the memory of man, nor had an 

Saxon ships borne away the palm from the terrible 
Fail, Harold and farewell. the 
crown!—succeed, and thou hast on thy side the last 


argument of kings, the heart of the arwy over which 
thou art chief. 


SOMNAMBULISM. 


A writer relates the following remarkable ease, 


taken from the French Encyclopedia: 


Perhaps the most interesting case on record is that 
ofa young clergyman, the narrative of which is from 
the immediate communication of the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux. The young ecclesiastic, when the prelate 
was at the same college, used to-rise every night, and 
write out either sermons or pieces uf music. To study 
his condition, the bishop betook himself several nights, 
consecutively, to the clamber of the than, where he 
wade the following observations: 


_ Phe young clergyman used to rise, take paper, and 


a stick and rule the lines- 


Before writing music, he would take 
He wrote the netes with 


begin to write. 


. the corresponding words, both with the utmost accur- 


’ too wide, he altered them. 


acy; or when, by chance, he had written the words 
Atter completing asermon, 


he would read it eloud, from beginning to end. If any 
_ passage displeased him, he erased it, and wrote the 


- 


amended passage correctly over the other. On one 
occasion, in order to ascertain whether he used his 
eyes, the bishop interposed a sheet of pasicboard be- 
tween his face and tle wiitiug. The sleeper. took 
not the least notice, but went un writing as before. 
The limitations of his perceptions to what he, was 
thinking about weve very curious. A piece of aniseed 
cake that he had sought for, he ate approvingly; but 
when, on another occasion, a piece olf the same cake 


- was put iu his mouth, he spat it ont. ‘ It is to be ob- 


served that he afyays knew when his peu had ink in 
it, and if they adroitly changed his paper when he 


was writing, he knew it if the shect substiluted was of 


a dificrent size from the forincr, and in that case he 
seemcd cmbarrassed. Lut if the fresh sheet of paper 
which was substituted for that writtemon was exactly 
of the same size with it, he appeared not to be aware 
of the change, and he would-continue to read off his 
composition fiom the blank sheet of paper as fluently 
as when the manuscript lay before him; nay, more, he 
would continue his corrections, aud introduce an amen- 
ded passage, written a the precise place in the 
Maal shoot corresponding with that which. he would 
have occupied on the already written page. 

Such are the feats of somnambulism! ‘lhe ecclesi- 


— astic, indeed, scems at first to have scen through a 


sheet of pasteboard; but the. concluding fact in his 
case shows that he really used his perception only to 
identify the size and place of the sheet of paper. His 
writing upon it was the mechanical transcript of an 
act of ‘‘mental’’ penmanship. The corrections fell in- 


to the right places upon the paper, owing to the 
. fidelity with which he retaiued the mental picture. 


The writer of the following spenteight daysat Thebes, the 
crowning glory of Egypt. We present his description of the 
tomb of oneof the earliest and greatest of the Pharaobs—that 
discovered by Belzoni. After describing the immense enfrance 
chambers and corridors, after the duration of ages still resplen- 
dent with paintings ane sculptures, he says:-— 


I eannot pause to give the details of the wonderful sculptures 


ang still more wonderful paintings of this tomb. In one ofthe 
rooms is a representation of four different. peoples contrasting 
widely in dress and color and cast of eountenance. These are 
supposed te represent the four greatdivisions of mankind, 
among them the negro, So little has the latter changed 


| during.» period of over 3,000 years that an “American citizen of 


African descent’’ might recognize his portrait among the figures 
of this group. What, then, becomes of the pretty theory of 
those ethnologis's who insist that the difference in color and fea- 
ture between the white and the black is referable to the influ- 
ence of timé and climate? If the Japse of over 3,000 years 
(for the occupant of this tomb ascended the throne 1,385 years 
before Christ) bas sufficed to effect no perceptible physical 
difference in the Ethiop, surely the remf&ining less than 3,000 
tae ef man’s biblically-reeorded history cannot have pro- 
uced so great a disparity between the white and the black. 
One of the chambers of the great tomb is unfinished. The 
ositions of the figures are given by the artist, but the color- 
ng is not put on. What great event-what sudden calamity— 
prevented the completion of the task? You bave entered 
the studio of an artist during his temporary absence from his 
work, Half-finished sketches are lying about; rough designs 
are seattered hither and thither; the paint is bardly dry upon 
the cdnvas at which he wrought; @ multitude of outlines and 
shadows—of faintly dawning perspective and sombre back- 
“tga are visible. So here: the artist seems to have just left 
ia work. Profiles of godeand goddecses—sketches of kings, 
and apes, and owls, and hawks, and genii, are-seen on walls 
and. ceiling. You cannot realize that theze profiles were 
drawn—that these balf-filled sketches were executed—that these 
brilliantly tinted figures were wrought over thirty centuries 
ago. 
The next tomb we visit—that of Rameses the third (called 
the ‘:Harper’s Tomb’’)—is equally tho not 
sv rich in 7 and sculpture. Its total length is four 
buodred and five feet, with a perpendicular descent of thirty 
one feet. Here the wondering traveler obtains a glimpse of 
the manuers and customs of the ancient Thebans. We enter 
a emall room on whose walls the mysteries of an Egyptian 
kitchen are revealed. An ox is being elain, a man is filling 
a cauldron with the joints of the slaughtered beast: another 
is blowing the fire with the bellows; another is pounding 
something with a mortar; another is chopping meat into 
minces; another is making pactry; another is kneading dongh. 
Farther on is a room whuse walls are covered witb paintings 
of furniture. There are chairs and sofas of elegant forms 
and richly ornamented; couches of seductive pattern, porce- 


lain pottery, copper utensils, baskets of graceful shapes, mir- | 
rors and toilet articles, basins and ewers, aud ail the. para- — 


hernalia of stylish honsebo!d furniture. Nothing I haveseen 


in this strange land amazed me more than these latter. They | 
prove the aucient Egyptians to have been versed in the ele- | 


gaunt arts—to have known a degree of relinement in their 
rivate life indicating a bigh type of civilization. No dealer 
n ‘fariey wares’? on Broadway or Montgomery street could 
resent a more brilliant ‘‘assortment’ than are displayed on 
hese time-honordd wall. 

Is there anything “new under the sun?” How. much have 
we advanced iu the practical or elegant arts beyond the 
busy-bodies of ancient Thebes?’ Glass blowing was prac- 
tised in the reign of Osiriasen over 3,800 years ago, and the 
form of the blow-pipe and the bottle differed little from that 
of our own day. The eame kind of plow was used in Egypt 
thirty centuries ago as ie used to-day. The bastiaado was 
the mode of punishment for minor offences’ if the time ol 
Joseph as itis in this year of grace 1868; while then as now, 
hanging was thé penalty for capital crimes. Theic is good 
reason to believe that the use of known in 
the days of the earlier Pharaohs. Anvils and blacksmith’s bel- 
lows, almost precisely like those seen in an American country 
smithy, are depicted on the walls of tho grottoes of Beni Has- 
gan, The germ*of the Doric Column may be traced among the 
oldest relics of Egyptian art, and the Arch is older than Seros- 
tris. The Thebans amused themsclves with the game of draughis 
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THE SUMMER LAND: 


| ally she indulged in the superfluous feminine extravagance of a 


and their athletes and jugglers performed some of the same feats 
with which the Buisleys and Hellers of our own day astonish 
metropolitan audiences. The iy guitar, lyre, dram and 
bugle are as old as the Pyramids; Theban workmen knew how 
to anneal and solder metals, Theban oulterers knew bow to 
hatch chickens by artificial means. Looking-glasses adorned 
ladies’ boudoirs long before Moses was found among the bul.- 
rushes, an wand needles, and combs and fancy jewelry 
were as ind sable to the dear sex in the days of Na&meses 
as in the day of Victoria. | 


‘I visited in succession twelye.of these wonderful tombs. The 
game sculptures—the same splendid halls—the same vaulted 


roof—the same interminable processions of gods, godesses,_ 


sacred animals and brute-beaded divinities, characterize. each. 


The eye wearies and the brain reels wilh the succession of . 


strange scenes. You feel as if you were in a new world—a 
wierd, subterfanean world. Were these tombs intended only 
fur the receptacles of the dead Pharaohs? Was all this lavisli- 
ment of means—all this struggling fer brilliant effects—for no 
other purpose than that of pane ee a mummy? Was this rich 
product of art, which it took the life-time of @ monarch to rear 
to be ignobly sealed the moment he closed his puny: eyes in 
death? I eannot beliove it. 
tombs had other purposes—purposes connected in some man- 
ner with religious rites—perbaps with the horrid ‘‘mysteyies”’ 
which form 8o essential a part of the Egyptian religion. I re- 
call the description of thein given by Ezekiel: “Then said ‘he 
unto me: ‘Son of man dig in the wall;’ and when I had digged 
in the wall behold, a door. And he gaid unto me: ‘Go in and 
sce the abominable things that they do there.’ AndsolI went 
in, and saw and beheld every form of creeping thing and ab- 
ominable beasts and all the idols of the house of Israel]. por- 
trayed upon the walls around en 


Our next visit is to the tombs ofthe Priests and People, on ; wandered up and dows the earth.——- [Overland Monthly. 


the western side of the desert mountain. Like those of the 
kings, they are cut out of the solid rock. The largest, that of 
Asseseef, covers an area of over one acre. The sculptures aod 
paintings of many of them are of absorbing interest. In one 
we fiud carpenters and cabinetmakers at work, One person is 
hewing a piece of timber; another is working<on a sofa; another 
is chiseling out a sphyax; another is putting @ piece of furni- 
ture together; another is engaged in mannfacturing glassware; 
while a group of swarthy workmen ave making bricks. Lieve 
is the interior of the house of a wealthy Bgyptivu, A lady is 
making a call, <A servant is offering her some wine; a biack 
slave stands near with a plate in her band; while severa! wusi- 
cians are entertaining her with what.were, doubtiess, airs from 
thelastopera, Letme give you an idea of how a Lhebaa womee 
of fashion dressed. She worea petticoat or gown, sccured at 
the waist hy a colored sash, or by strips over the shoulters. 
Above this was a large loose robe, made of the finest linen, 
With full sleeves, tied in front, below the breast.. The gown 
was of richly colored stuff, presenting a variety of patterns. 
Hier dainty feet were encased in sandals, prettily worked, and 
turning up at the toes. Occasionally she indulged in‘the extrav- 
agance of shoes or boots. Her hair was worn long and plaitcd 
the back part vonsisted of a number of strings of hair, reach. 
ing to the bottom of the shoulder blades, while on each side 
other strings descended over the breast. An ornamented fillet 
encircled the head, and the strings of hair at the side were 
separated and confined bya comb. From ber ears bung large 
round single hoops of goid; sometimes an asp, whose body was 
of gold, eet with precious stones, was worn, She bad all the 
passion for finger jewelry of her modern sister. “Sometimes 
two or three rings were worn on the same finger, while occasion- 


ring on the thamb! So you see the sex is much the same past 
aud present, the world over. 


The tombs upon which the ‘first families”’ of Thebes so much 
prided themselyes are now occupied as cow and donkey stables 
and huts, by the miserablo Arabs with which tbe neiguborhood 
infested. As the traveler wanders about from tomb to tomb, | 
he is dogged by a squad of vagabonds, with'arms aod hands 
and feet and heads of mummies whom they have sacrilegiunsly 
‘unearthed,’ imploring bim to buy these grim relies. I pur- 
chased the bead of a “prominent citizen” for three -piastres, 
While the delicate hands of a Theban belle were offered me for 
an — sum. Our cook bought a whole mummyy cofiia and 
all, for ten’piastres, to be taken to Alexandria as a present to 
his children. The reader must do bis own moralizing. 


I must belicve, ratber, that the | 


iT was desirous of lovking in upon the “pits” of the more ig- 
noble dead. My guide led me by a narrow path, thickly strewa 
with fragments of mummies—hands, feet, arms, trunks, scat 

about in charming confusion—to a small opening in the side of 
the mountain, Through this 1 was compelled to crawl, some 
fifteen or twenty fect, to a larger opening. Lighting a torch, we 
continued ovr way until we came to a chamber-filied with bu- 
man mummies, pies one upon another, to a depth of, I know 
not how many feet. Walking remorselessly over this horrid 
pavement, we came to another- chamber, similarly filled; 
then another, and another, tenantéd by the same ghastly deni- 
zens. Sometimes I would sink to the knees into this mass of 
withered human carrion, sometimes my cruel heel would un-~- 
Wittingly crush grianing face, or.‘go through’’ a mass of 
blackened bowels. There.they lay, pell mell, a dozen deep, 
some headless, some silting upright, leering at vacancy; 
some lying helplessly with face downward, some with feet we 
permost. There was one buge fellow, looking as if he might 


over six feet from nectt to hee), We turned him over, laid open 
his poor chest, and left him to his fate. I did not take the cen- 
sus of this mofly congregation, but there must have been sev- 
eral hundred in asjngle “pit.” Sir Gardener Wilkinson esti- 
mates that there are nine millions of mummies in the mountains 
about Thebes. . 


“To this complexion bath it come at last.’ This reeking 
mass was onee warm with life. Each had its little world ia 
which it hoped and wréstied. Each strittted its brief hour 
upon the great stage, and thought that hour the pivot-point 
upon Whichthe world’s destiny would turn evermore. There were 
strifes and bickerings aad heartaches, there were rivalries and 
cliques and cabals and petty warfares then. Demagogues and 
knaves flourished then as now. Noisy patriots harangued from 
the stump, fanatics howled from the rostrum, and office seekers 


THE SUMMER LAND. 


[: In sympathy witb our mutual friend, W.8.G.") 


Immortuliiy-reigrs o’er yon far summer land, 
Yet its trophics were garnered from earth’s rugged scene, 
The change baih retreyed an Omnipotent hand, 
And amastcr-mind guiding to mortals unseen. 
There beauty perennial swells to-all hearts; 
No biight there, no sorrow, no tear finds a place, 
There the soft light falls sweetly, no shadows impart 


For all things are light, where God hides not his face, — 


No death—Oh what rapture; no death revels near. 
Dethroned? Ab no, never; he hath not been there; 

Life, exaberant, joyous, eternal, as dear | 
To the gods as to man, in those realms ever fair. 


_ T bail thee, thou Paradise, Heaven is thy name 
And my heart stretches out to thy mansions of bliss, 
“Well pleased to exchange this poor flickering flame, 
_ For the lightof that land from the darkness of this. 


Can dust hope for rest ‘neath thy skies 0 serene? 
May man dwell on high with the seraphim band? | 
Engraven withiu bath tie -prophecy been, 
It will all bo fulfiled fa that fair cumurer land. 


And the pulses which quiver with parting on earth, 
To peace shall be stilled when we grasp hands again, 
And the sorrow bowed head shall be lifted to mirth,” 
With the musie of of grecting the loved ones again, 
WN 


After spending three days among the tombs of the great, 


have been an extinct prize-fighter, minus a head, who mvasured 
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MOHAMMED, AND HIS MISSION. 

The rise of that wonderful religious power, which | 


for so many centuries has dominated over a largesrec- 
tion of our globe under the title of Islamism, has often 


been the theme of philosophic minds. The great 


question whether there was.a God in the movement, 
or whether it is to be traced solely to blind fanaticism 
and imposture, has often been discussed. On this in- 
teresting subject we find an elaborate article from the 
pen of Mr. E.. W. Tullidge, published in the Phrenologi- 


_ cal Journal. Mr. Tullidge commences by observing: — 


“It has been the habit of Christian writers to stigma- 
tize Mohammed ag “‘the great false prophet” and as an 
anti-Christ; but in this age of liberal views, even suund 
believers in the divine mission of the Christ 
from chosen Isaac’s seed can afford to do justice to 
the great prophet who sprang from the loins of his 


~ brother Ishmacl. Heterodox philosophers, on their 


side, will class the whole race of prophets and apos- 
tles together, and view them simply as marvelous 
psychological and sociological problems. They will 
treat the genuine of this peculiar order as rare types 
of beings whose visionary and inspirative natures saw 
empires in their own fervid minds. Out of such as 
these new civilizations and empires have grown; and it 
has ever been found in the course of nations that 
when the old empircs have been rapicly passing 
through their states of decay, and the world needed a 
new impulse, then human giants have risen with their 
peculiar dispensations. 
In Mohammed and his mission there is a genuine 
assumption.of the Abrahamic covenant claimed by a 
descendant of the eldest son of the “Father of the 
Faithful;” and unless we give due weight to this fact, 
and its workings in the mind of this great represen- 
tative of the line of Abraham’s first-born, we shall 
make discordant that which is in itself gramdly bar- 
monious. “In thee, and in thy seed, shall all the kin- 
dreds of the earth be blessed,” was the covenant made 


to the “Father of the Faithful;” and Mohammed claim- 


ed his portion thereof. Yet did the Arabian prophet 
magnanimously give unto the seed of Isaac the prin- 
cipal succession in the sacred prophetic line, affirming 
that, though it was latent in the race of Ishmael, the 
gift of prophecy, with the holy apostleship, was not 
Sobcheefe’ to any of his seed until he (Mohammed, 


the last of the Prophets, came, while from Isaac had. 


sprung a long succession of prophets to carry on the 
Abrahamic dispensations.” 

Then briefly reviewing the traditions respecting the 
early days of Mohammed he observes:— 


“Stripped of their fabulous dress, these traditions 
(concerning Mohammed) indicate that very early in 


. youth rare qualities began to manifest themselves in| 


ohammed. It is a marked characteristic of those 
erdowments which we call genius to show their sign | 


in a wonderful degree and precocity in extraordinary 
children. Hence, when we find it in the musical com- 
er, we have a Mozart astonishing the courts of 
urope at seven years of age, by performing at sight 
the most difficult compositions of Handel and Bach, 
and already himself a celebrated composer.” * * 
“At the age of twelve, with his daring™imagination 
wrought up to the highest pitch, he clung to Abu 
Taleb, who was preparing to mount his camel to start 
with his caravan, and implored his indulgent kinsman 
to be permitted to go with him to Syria. ‘For who, 
O By uncle, will take care of me when thou art gone? 
plead the boy. Abu Taleb granted the prayer of his 
nephew, and the caravan started on its route, to return 
in due time loaded with its merchandise, and the mind 
of the future prophet more abundantly Jaden with the 
Buperstitions of the desert, a knowledge of the sacred 
Hebrew writings and of the mission of Christ.” * * 
“At a Nestorian convent where Abu Taleb and his 
nephew were entertained with great hospitality; one | 
of the mouks, surprised at the precocious intellect of 
young Mohammed, and his astonishing capacity for a 
religious mission, held frequent conversations with him 
upon the sacred Scriptures. The subjects which en- 
grossed the ardent mind of the future prophet were 
those relating to his forefather Abraham, Moses, and 
the new dispensation a in the ministry of Christ. 
One has only to read the Koran to trace the early in- 
ception of the germs of Islamism, and how much in 
youth the daring and capacious mind of Mohammed 
became pregnant with the ideas of new dispensations 
in an Abrahamic succession. In that Nestorian con- 
vent, in an ancient city of the Levites, Ishmael’s proph- 
et was born for the mission, and from that hour the | 
new dispensation was nascent in Mohammed’s soul. 
Moslem writers say that the origin of the interest | 
taken by the monk Sergius in the young Arabian was | 
in consequence of his having accidentally discovered | 
the seal of prophecy which the angel Gabriel had | 
stamped hetween his shoulders; but impartial writers | 
attribute this interest to the desire of a zealous monk | 
to proselyte an extraordinary youth whose quality of 
mind and earnestness would well fit him in after-years | 
to become a great apostle of Christianity to the Arab- | 
ian nations. 


Mohammed returned with his uucle to Mecca, the | 
seeds of a great religious mission deeply planted in his | 
mind. The son of Ishmael had been to the land w 
which Abraham sojourned when he departed out of 
Chaldea and out of the house of his idolatrous father, 
leaving his denunciation against idolatry, and carry- 
ing with him a knowledge of the true religion.” 


Mr Tullidge then presents a vigorous sketch of the | 
disheartening delays and fanatical opposition encoun | 
tered by Mohammed, which culminated in his notable | 
flight to Medina, and remarks:— | 

“The star of Mohammed’s mission was now rising; — 
his enemies, by their very warfare against the faith-— 
ful, were fast rolling the wheel of empire toward him; 


and their rejection of the new revelation was but pre- 
paring the way for the epoch of his military apostle- 
° * * 


ship!” 


“New dispensations have ever found their crowning | 


opportunities made by the force of the action agaiust — 
them, as though an over-ruling power worked in har- , 
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mony from opposite sides. The Egyptian bondage 
brought forth the exodus of the chosen people—the 
exodus the nationality of Israel. So also ftom the 
flight of the Arabian fanatic grew up the Mohammed- 
an empire.” | 
From this point, Mr Tullidge’traces onward the ex- 
traordinary and marvellous career of conquest which 
attended the Mohammedan empire until, under Omar, 
the second successor of Mohammed, “was com- 
leted the conquest of Egypt, Syria, and Persia,” and 
slamism became dominant over nearly all the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 


Scarcely less singular than the work performed by. 


Mohammed himself was that accomplished by his im- 
mediate snecessors. As though raised by providence 
to secure the permancy and effect the extension of Mo- 
hammed’s work, he was succeeded by a line of men 
equal to the execution of the great pragramme of the 
master-mind. 


In review of these providences Mr. Tullidge asks:— 


“What shall we say of this wonderful man and his 
mission? This: if there be a God, then must that God, 


of né&essity, be iu all the world’s great issues. Surely,’ 


then, into the hands of Mohammed Providence com- 
mitted one of the greatest of those issues. 

Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy of the life of the man ut- 
terly rejects the popular notions of Mohammed. He 
believes that “the rude message he delivered was a 
real one withal—an earnest, confused voice from the 
unknown deep. The man’s words were not false, nor 
his workings here below; no inanity and simulacrum; 
a ficry mass of life cast up from the great bosom of 
nature herself.” He discerns in him a rugged, deep- 
hearted eon of the wilderneas—‘‘one of those who can 
* not but be in earnest—whom nature herself has ap- 
pointed to be sincere.’ “From of old a thousand 
thoughts, in his pilgrimings and wanderings, had 
been in this man: What am 1? Whats this unfathom- 
able thing I live in, which men name universe? What 
is life—what is death? What am I to believe? What 
am I to'do? The grim rocks of Mount Hara, of Mount 
Sinai, the stern, sandy solitudes answered not. ‘The 
great heaven, rolling silent overhead, with its . blue 

lancing stars, answered not. There was no answer 
he man’s soul, andwhat of God's inspiration dwelt 


there, had to answer.” At length, Carlyle thinks the} 


answer came in his own grand conception, that “there 
is one God in and over all.’’ 

With this annunciation, made by his own soul, he 
became possessed with the spirit of a mission to es- 
tablish in Arabia the truth that there is but one God. 
That there was a deity in Mohammed's life working 
out one of the world-issues seems to be Mr.-Carlyle’s 
opinion. “Are we to suppose,” he asks, “that it was 
a miserable piece of spiritual legerdemain, this which 
80 many creatures of the Almighty have lived by and 
died? I, for my part, can not form any_such suppo- 
sition. I will believe most things sooner than that. 
One would be entirely at a loss what to think of this 
great world atall, if quackery so grew and were sanc- 
tioned here.” Accordingly, he holds that Moham- 
med’s dispensation was legitimate and successful, ad- 
vancing the nations which received it from their state 
of idolatry to a higher stage of civilization, and to 
the faith of Qne God.” 


FOUL PLAY. 


BY CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 
(CONTINUED 


CHAPTER XVI. 


As some eggs have actually two yolks, so Arthur Wardlaw 
had two hearts, and at sight of Helen’s father, the baser one 
ceased to beat for a while. 

He ran to General Rolleston, shook him warmly by the hand, 
and welcomed him back to England with sparkling eyes. 

It is pleasant to be so welcomed and the stately soldier re- 
turned his grasp in kind. 

“Is Helen with you sir?” said Arthur making a movement to 
go to the door: for he thought she must be outside in a cab. © 

“No, she is not,” said General Rolleston. , 

“There now,” said Arthur, “that cruel father of mine has 


_ broken his promise, and carried her off to Elmtrees.”’ 


At this moment Wardlaw senior returned, to tell Arthur that 
he had been just too late to meet the Rollestons, ‘‘Oh, here 
he is!’’ said he, and there were fresh greetings. 

“Vell, but,” said Arthur ‘where is Helen?” 

‘ I think that it is I who ought to ask that question,” said 
Rolleston gravely, “I telegraphed you at Elmtrees, thinking 
of course she would come with yon to meet me at the station. 
“It does not much matter a few hours: but her not coming 
makes me uneasy, for hér health was declining when she left 
me. How is my child, Mr, Wardlaw? Pray tell me the truth.” 

Both the Wardlaws looked at one another’ and at General 
Rolleston, and the elder Wardlaw said that there was cer- 
tainly same misunderstanding here. 

“We fully believed that your daughter was coming home 
with you In the ®hannon’”’ 

Come home with me, why, of course not. She sailed three 
weeks before me. Has she not arrived? 

“No,” replied old Wardlaw, have neither seen norheard 


| of her.’ 


“Why, what ship did she sail in?’ said Arthur. — 
“Tn the Proserpine.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Arthur Wardlaw fixed on the speaker a gaze full of horror; 
his jaw fell, a livid pallor overspread his features; he echoed 
in & hoarse whisper, “the Proserpine!” and turned his scared 
eyes upon Wylie, who was himself leaning against the wall; 
his stalwart frame beginning to tremble. 

“The sick girl,’”? murmured Wylie, and a cold sweat gathered 
on his brow. | 

General Rolleston looked from one to another with 8 
misgivings, which soon deepened into a sense of some terrible 
calamity, for now a strong convulsion swelled Arthur Ward- 
law’s heart; his face worked fearfully, and with a sharp and 
sudden cry, he fell forward on the table, and bis father’s arm 
alone prevénted him from falling like adead man on the floor, 
Yet though crushed and hopeless, he was not inseusible, that 
blessing was denied him. 

General Rolileston implored an explanation. 

Wylie, with downcast and averted face, began to stammer 
disconnected and unintelligible words; but old Wardlaw silenced 
him and said, with much feeling; ‘‘Let none but a father tell 
him. The Proserpine! How can I say it?” 

“Lost at sea,” groaned Wylie. 

At these fatal words the old warrior’s countenance grew 
rigid; his large boney hands gripped the back of the chair, on 
which he leaned, and were white with their own convulsive 
waster and he bowed his head under the blow, without one 
word. 

His agony was too great and mute to be — and there 
was silence in the room, broken only by the hysterical moans 
of the miserable plotter, who had drawn down this calamity on 
his own head. He was in no state to be left alone; and evén 
the bereaved father found pity in bis desolate heart for one 
who loved his lost child so well; and the two old men took him 
home between them, in a helpless and pitiable condition. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


But this utter prostration of his confederate began to alarm 
Wylie, and rouse him to exertion, Certainly he was very sorry 
for what be bad done, and would have undone it and forfeited 
his £2,000 in a moment if be could. But, as he could not undo 
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the crime, he was all the more, determived to reap the re- } 
ward. Why that £2,000, for aught he knew was the price of his } 
soul ; and he was not the man to let his soul go gratis. 

-He finished the rest of his brandy, and went after his men, 
tokeep them true to him by promises; but the next day ho 
came to the office in Fenchurch Street, and asked anxiously for 
Wardlaw. Wardlaw had not arrived. He waited, but the 
merchant never came; and Michael told him ‘with considerable 

- anxiety, that this was the firstetime his young master bad missed 
coming this five years, 

In the Seutte of the day several underwriters came in, and 
with long faces, to verify the report whieh had now . reached 
Lioyd’s, that th’s Proserpine had at sea, 

“Jt is too true,” said Michael; “and poor Mr Wylie bere has 
barely escaped with his life. He was the mate of the ship, 
gentlemen 

Upon this each visitor questioned Wylie, who returned the ! 
same smooth answer to all inguities: one heavy gale after 
another had eo tried the ebip that her seams had opened, a) 4d 

- Jetin more water than all the exertions of the crew and pass en. 
ers could discharge; at last they had to take to the boats: the 
ong boat bad been picked up: the cutter had never been ‘geard 

of since. | | 

They nearly all asked after the ship’s log. 

“T bave got it safe et home,” itwas in his pocket all the 


time. 

Some asked him where the other survivors were. He told 
them five had shipped on board the Maria, and thre; were 
with him at Poplar, one disabled by the hardships they had all. 


endured. 


One or two complained of Mr. Wardlaw’s absence at such a] 


time. | 
“Well, good gentlemen,” sald Wylie, “I'll tell ya. Mr. Ward 
law's sweetheart wasaboard the ship. He is a’omaf broken 
hearted, He vallied her more than all the gold, that you may 
take your onth on.” | 
This stroke, coming as it did from a rough fellow, in ® pea- 
jacket, who looked as simple as he was cunning, s)lenced re- 
monstrance, and went far to diearm suspicion; and x0 pleased 
‘Michael Penfold, that he said, “Mr. Wylie you ara inferested 
in this business, would you mind going to Mr. WardAaw’s house 
and asking what we are to do next? I'll give you iis address, 
and a line, begging him te make an effort and see you. Business 
isthe heart’s best ointment. Eb, dear Mr. Wylie, I have known 
gricf too; and I thought I should have gone mad when they 
sent my poor son away, but for business, especially the sum- 
ming up of long columns, etc. 7 
Wylie called at the house in Russe)! Square, and asked to 
sce Mr. Wardlaw. 
The servant shook his head. ‘Yon can’t see him he is very 


“Very ill,” said Wylie. “I’m sorry for that; but I shan’t 
make him any worse;"and Mr. Penfoid says t must sce him. 
It is very particular, Itell you. He won't thank you tor re. 
fusing me, when be comes to hear of it. | 

He said ‘this very seriously; and the servant, after a short 
hesitation, begged him to s't down in the passaga a moment 

' He then went into the dining-room, and shortly reappeared 
holding the door open. Out came, not the junior but the sen- 
jor Wardlaw. 

“My gon is in no condition to receive you,” said he gravely; 
“but I am at your service, what is yonr business?” 

Wylie was taken off his guard, agd slammered out sometbing 
the Shannon. 


' to the Proserpine.” 
| “Ay, sir, but I had his orders to ship forty chests of lead 


“The Shannon! what hayeyou to do with her? You belonged 


and smelted copper on board Shannon.” 

Well?” 

“You see, sir,’ seid Wylie, “Mr. Wardlaw was. particular 
about them, and I feel re:ponsible like, baving shinped them 
aboard,another vessel.” 

“lave you not the caplalu’s receip(?” 

“That I have, cir, at home. But you could hardly read it 


for salt-water.” 

“Weil,” said Wardlaw senior, “I will direct our 2gent at 
Liverpoo! to look after them, and send them up to my cellars 
in Fenchurch Street. Forty chests of lead and copper, I think 
you said.’” And he took a note of this directiv.” Woslie was 
not a little disconceried at this unexpected turn things had 
taken, but. be he:d his tongue now, for fear of makiog bai 
worse. Wardiaw senior went on to say that he should have to 


of dividers, and set ou 
‘the instrument fixed on 


conduct the business of the firm for awhile in’spite of old age 
and failing health. 7 | 

This announcement made Wylie perspire with anxiety, and 
his £2,000 seemed to melt away from him. 

"But never mind,” said old Wardlaw; ’lam very glad you 
came. In fact, you are the very man I wanted to see. My 
poor efilicted. friend has asked for you several times. Be good 
enough to follow me.” * 


He Jed the way into the dining-room, and there sat the sad 
fatber_in all the quiet dignity of calm, unfathomable sorrow, 

A‘aother gentleman stood upon the rng with his back to the 
fire. ‘waiting for Mr. Wardlaw; this was the family physician 
W'sm had just come down from Arthur’s bedroom, and ha 
mteréd by another door, through the draWing-room. 

"Weil, doctor,” said Wardlaw, anxiously, ’’whatis your 
report. 

"Not 6o good as I could wish; but notbing to excite imme- 
diate alarm. Ovortaxed brain, sir; weakened and unable to 
support this calamity. However, we have reduced the fever; 
the symptoms of delirium have been checked, and I think we 
sball escape brain-fever if he is kept quite quiet. I could not 
have said as said as much this morning,” 


The doctor then took his leave, with a promise to eal! next 


| morning and as soon as he wasgone, Wardlaw turned to Gen- 


eral Rolleston, and suid, ”’Here is Wylie, sir, come forward my 
man and speak, to the General. He wants to know if you can 
point ont to him on the chart the very spot where the Proser- 
pine was lost?’’ 

sir” said Vylie, think I could.” 

The great chart of the Pacific was then spread out upen the 
table, and rarely has a chart been examined as this was, with 
the bleeding heart as well as the straiuing eye. 

The rough sallor became an oracle; the others hung upon his 
words, and followed bis brown finger on the chart wiih fearful 
interest. 

*Ye see, sir,” anid he, addressing the old merchant, for there 
wassomething on his mind that made bim avoid speaking direct- 
ly_to General Rolleston, “when we came outcf Sydney, the 
wind south and by east, Hudson took the easterly course, 
instead of running through Cook’s straits. The weather fresh- 
ened from the same quarier, so that, with one thing and another 
by when we were a month out, she was five hundred miles or 
s0 nor’ard of her true course. But that wasn’t all; when the 
Jeak gained upon us, Hudson run the ship three hundred miles 
by wy reckoning to the nor’east; and, I remember, the day 
before she foundered, he told me she was in latitude forty, and 
Easter Island bearing due north.’ 

. “Here is the spot, then,” said General Rolleston, and placed 
his finger on the spot. 

“‘Ay,eir,” said Wylie, “addressing the merchant; “but she 
ran about eighty-five miles after that, on an easterly course— 
no—wind on her starboard quarter—and being deep in the 
rien she'd make lee way—say eighty-two miles nor’-east by 
east.’ 

The General took eighty-two miles off the scale with a pair 

gh distance on the chart. He’ held 
8 point thus obtained. 

Wylie eyed tbe point, and after a moment’s consideration 
nodded bis head. 

“There, or there abouts,” he said in a low voice, and looking 
at the merchant. 

A pause ensued, and the two old men examined the speck 
pricked on ithe map, as if it were the waters covering tho Pro3- 
erpine. 

“Now, sir,” said Rolleston, “trace the course of the boats,” 
and he handed Wylie a pencil. 

The sailor slowly averted his head, but stretched out his 
hand and took it, and traced two lines, the one short and 
straight running nearly north-east. “That’s the way the cut- 
ter headed when we lost her in the night.” 

The other line ran parallel to the first for half an inch, thea 
turning, bent backward and ran due south. 

“This was our course,” said Wylie. . 

, General Rolleston looked up, and said, “Why did you desert 
the entter?”’ 

The mate looked at old Wardlaw, and, after some hesitation, 
replied, *‘After we <a sight of her, the men with me declared 
that we could not reich either Juan Fernandez or Valparaiso 


with_our stock of provisions, and insisted on Standing for the 


sea track of Australian liners between the horn and Sydney.” 
This oxplanation was received imdeed silence. Wylie fidgeted 
and his eye wandered round the room. 
Geueral Rolleston applied bis compasses to the chart. “I 
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find that the Proserpine was not 1000 miles from Easter Island. 
Why did you not make for that land?” | 

e had no charts, sir,” said Wylie to the merchant, ‘and 
I’m no navigator.” 

“I see no land laid down bereaway, north-cast of the spot 
where the ship went down. 

“No,”’ said Wylie, ‘that’s what the men said when they made 
me ship*”’ 

“Then why did you lead the way north east at al}?’’ 

“*]’m no navigator,” auswered the map, sullenly. 

He then stammered out, “Ask my men what we went through. 
Why, sir, (to Wardlaw) I can bardly believe that I am glive 
and sit here talking to you about this eursed buginess. And 
nobody offers me a-drop of anything.” 

Wardlaw poured him out a tumbler of wine His brown 
hand trembled a little, aud Le guiped the wine down like 
water. 

General Rolleston gave Wardlaw 6 look, and Wylle was 
dismissed. He slouched down the street all in a cold perspira- 
tion; but still clinging to bis 49,000, though small was now 
bis hope of ever seeing it. 

When he was gone General Rollestoa paced that large 
gloomy room in silence. Wardlaw eyed him with the greatest 
interest, but avoided speaking to him. At last he stopped 
erect as veterans balt, aud pointed down at 

e chart. 


“]’ll start for that,’’ apot said be. go in the next abip | 


bound to Valparaiso, sbere charter esmal! vessel, and rea- 
sack those waters for seme trace of my poor lost gir!.”’ 

‘Can you think of no better way than that?” gaid old Ward- 
law, gently, and with a slight tone of reproach. 

‘‘No—not at this moment. Ob, yea, by the bye, the Grey- 
hound and Dreadnought are going ont te survey the Islands 
of the Pacific. 1 have interest enough tn the Greyhound to 
secure a berth.” 

What! go in a government ship! under the orders of another 
man, vuder the orders of a Board. If you heard our poor girl 
was alive upon a reck, the Dreadnonght would br sure to run 
up @ bunch of red-tape to the fore fo recall the Greyhound, 
aud the Greyhound would go back. No,’ eald be, rising eud- 
deniy, and confronting the General, and with the color mount- 
ing for once ia his sallow faes, ‘You sail tn no bottom but one 
owned by Wardlaw & Son, and the captain shall be under no 
orders but yours. We have bonght the steam sloop Springbuk, 
700 tons. I'll victual ber for a year, man ber we!l, and yon 
shall go out Ip less than a week. I give you my band eu that.” 

They grasped bands. : 

But this sudden warmth and tenderness coming from @ man 
habitually cold, overpowered the stout general. “What, sir,”’ 
he faltered; ‘‘your own son lies in danger, yet yonr heart gocs 
with me—auch goedness—it ig too much for me.’’ 

‘No, no’: faltered the merchant, affected In his turn, “tt is 
nothing. Your poor girl was coming home fn that cursed ship 
to warry my son, Yes, he lies ill for love of her; God help 
bim and me too; but you most of all. Don’t, General; don’t! 
We have got work to do; we must be brave sir; brava I say; 
and a ourselves Ah, my friend, we aro of one age; and 
this is a heavy blow for us; and we are friends no more; it has 
made u3 brothers; she was to be my cbild as well as yours; well 
now she is my child, and our hearts bleed together.”’ At this, 
the truth must be told, the two stout olf men embraced oue 


another like two women, and cried together a little. 


Bat that was soon over with ench men as these. They sat 
together and plunged into the details of the expedition, and 
they talked themselves into hope. 

lu a week the Springbok steamed down the Channel on an 
errand inspired by love not by reason; to cross ons mighty 
ocean and grope for & lost danghter io another. . 


CHAPTER XIx. 


We return to the cutter, and her living freight. 

After an anxious, but brief consultation, it was agreed that 
their best chance was to traverse as many miles of water as 
possible, while the wind was fair; by this means they would 
increase their chance of being picked up, and also of falling 
in with land, and would, at all events sail into a lovely climate 
Where intease cold was uukaowo and, gales of wind were un- 
common. 

Mr. Hazel advised them to choose 8 skipper,“ and give dim 
Sbsolute power, especially over the provisions. They ssseated 


to this. He then recommended Cooper for that post. But be 


so they offered the command to Welch, instead. 
‘hie put myself over Sam Cooper!” said he, “not likely.” 

Then their choice fell upon Michael Morgan. The other sal- 
lors’ names were Prince, Fenner, and Mackintosh. — 

Mr, Hazel urged Morgan to pnt the crew and passengers on 
}short allowance at once, vis: two biscuits a day, and four table- 
spoonfuls of water; but Morgan was a common sailor; he could 
not see clearly very far abead; and, moreover, his own appetite 
counteracted thia advice; he dealt out a pound of biscuit and 
an ounee of ham to each person, night and mogping, and a piut 
of water during the day. 

Mr. Hazel declined his share of the ham, and begged Miss 
Rolleston, so earnestly not to touch it, that she yielded in silent 


compliance. 


On the fourth day the sailors were all in good spirits, though 
the provisions were now very low. They even sung sod spun 
yarus. This was partly owing to the beauty of the weather. 

On the fifth day Morgan announced that he could only serve 
out one biscuit per day; and this sudden decline caused some 
dissatisfaction and alarm. 

Next day, the water ran so low, that oply a teaspoonful was 
served out night and morning. 

There were murmurings and forbodings. 
| Iu all heavy trials and and extremities some man of other ex- 

hibits ger qualities, that were latent In him. ay, hidden from 
{bimself. And this general observation was verified on the pre- 

sent eccasion, as it bad been in the Igdian mutivy, and many 
{ other crises. Hazel cameout. 

[Je encouraged the men, out of bis multifarious stores of 
learning. He related at length stories: of wrecks and sufferings 
atsea; which, though they bad long been in print, were most 
of them new to these poor fellows. Le told them. among the 
reat, what the men of the Bona Dea, waterlogged at sea, suffer- 
ed—twelve days without any food buta rat and a kitten—yet 
had all survived. He gave thon: somo details of the Wager, 
the Grosvenor, the Corbin, the Mudusa; but, above all, a most 
minute accouct of the Bounty, and Bligh’s wonderful voyage in 
an open boat, short of provisions. Le moralised on this, and 
showed bis fellow-sufferera 1 was discipline and self-denial 
from the firat, that had enabled those hungry specters to sur- 
vive, and traverse two thousand eight hundred miles of water, 
in those very seas; apd that in epite of hunger, thirst, disease, 
,and rongh weather. —. 

By these means, he diverted their minds, fn some degree from 


ai. 


needed. | 

The poor fellows listened with more interesttban you could 
have thought possible under the pressure of bodily distress. 
And Helen Rolleston's bazel eye dwelt on the narrator with 
unceasiog wouder. 

Yes, learning, and fortitude, strengthened by those great ex- 
amples loarning furvishes, maintained a superiority, even in 
the middle of the Pacific; and not the rough sailors, only, but 
the jady, who had rejected and scorned his love, hung upon the 
brave student’s words; she was compelled to look up, with 
wonder, to the man she bad bated and despjsed in herhours of 
ease. 

On the sixth day the provisions failed entirely. Not a crust 
of bread: not adrop of wate 

At 4p, several flying driven into the air by dolphins, 
and cat fisb, fell inio the sea year the boat, and one struck the 
sail sbarply, and fell into the boat. It was divided and devoured 
raw, ina moment. : 

] The next morning the wind fell, and, by noon, the ocean 
became like glass. . . 

The horrors of a storm baré been often paloted; but who 
has described, or can describe, the horrors of a calm to a 
boat-load of hungry, thirsty creatures, whose only chances of 
sa}vation or relief, are wind and rain. 

The beautiful, remorseless sky, was one vault of purple, 
with a great flaming jewel in the center, whose vertical rays 
struck, and parched, and scorched, the Jiviog sufferers; and 
blistercd, and baked the boat itself, eo that it hurt their bot 
hands io touch it. the beantiful remorseless occan was one 
shect of glass. that glared In their blood-shot eyes, and reflect- 
ed the intolerable heat of heaven upon these poor wretches, 
who were gnawed to death by bunger; and their raging thirst 
was Qercer still. 


bad not fathomed the sterling virtues of that taciturn seaman; 


their own calamity, end taught them the lessons they most — 
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Towards the afternoon of the eighth day, Mackintosh dipped 
vessel into the sea, with the manifest intention of drinking the 

“Stop him !”’ erled Hazel. in great agitation; and the others 
seized him, and overpowered him: he cursed them with such 
horrible curses, {iat Miss Rolleston_put her fingers io her ears, 
and shuddered from head to foot. Even this was new to her, 
to hear fou! language. 

A calm voice rose in the midst and said:—‘‘Let us pray.” 

There was a dead silence, and Mr. Hazel kneeled down and 
prayed loud and fervently; and, while he prayed, the furious 
cries subsided for a while and deep groans only were heard. 
He prayed for food, for rain, for wind, for Patience. 

The men were not so far gono but they could just manage to 
Bay ‘‘Amen.”’ 

e rose from fis knees, and gathered the pale faces of the 
men together in one glance; and saw the intense expression of 
agony, which pbysical pain can mould with men’s features: and 
then he strained his eyes over the brassy horizon, but 
no cloud, no veil of vapor was visible. 


Water, water everywhere, but not a drop to drink. 


‘‘We must be mad,” he cried, ‘“‘to die of thirst with all this 
water around us.”’ 

His invention being stimulated by this idea, aud his owa 
dire need, he eagerly scanned everything in the boat, and his 
eye soon lighted on two objects, discounected in themselves, 
but it struck him that he could use them in combination. These 
were @ commun glass bottle; and Miss Rolleston’s life-piezerv- 
ing jacket, thatserved her fora conch. He drew this garment 
over his knees, and considered it attentively; then untwisted 
the brass nozzle through which the jacket was inflated, and so 
left a tube, some nine inches in length, hanging down from the 
neck of the garment. | | 

He now applied his breath to the tube, and the jacket swell- 
ing rapidly proved that the whole receptacle was air-tight. 

6 then allowed the air to escape. Next, he took the bottle 
and filled it with water from the sea, then he inserted, with 
some difficulty, and great care, the neck of the bottle into the 
orifice of the tube: this done he detached the wire of the brass 
nozzel, and whipped the tube firmly round the neck of the 
bottle, 

“Now light a fire,’ he cried, “no matter what it costs.” 

The fore thwart was chopped up, and a fire soon spluttered 
and sparkled, for ten eager hands were feeding it; the bottle 
was then suspended over it, and, in due course, the salt-water 
began to throw off vapor, and the belly of the jacket began to 
heave ané stir, Hazel then threw cold water on the outside, to 
keep it cool, and while the men eagerly watched the bubbling 
bottle and swelling bag, his spirits rose and he took occasion 
to explain that what was now going on under their eyes was, 
after all, only one of the great opweay of Nature done on a 
small scale. “The clouds,, said he. ‘‘are but vapors drawn from 
the sea, by the heat of the sun; these clouds are composed of 
fresh water, and sothe steam we are now raising from salt. 
water, will be fresh. We can't make whiskey, or brew beer, 
but, thank Heaven, we can brew water; and it is worth all 
other liquors ten times told.’’ 

A wild ‘‘Hurrah,’’ greeted these words. | 

But every novel experiment seems doomed to fail or meet 
with some disaster. The water in the bottle had been reduced 
too low. by vaporisation, and the bottle burst suddenly, with a, 
loud report. That report was foljpwed by a piteous wail. 
Hazel turned pale at this fatal blew; but, recovering himself, 
be said, “That is unfortunate, but it was a good servant while 
it lasted: give me the bailer, and, Miss Rolleston, can you lend 
me a thimble ?”’ 

The inbe of the life-preserver was held over the bailer and 
out trickled a small quantity of pure water, two thimblefuls 
a-piece. Even that, as it passed over their swollen tongues 
and parched swallows, was a heavenly relief; but, alas, the 
supply was then exhausted. 

Next day hunger seemed uppermost, and the men gnawed 
and chewed their tobacco pouctes: and two caps which had 
been dressed with the hair on, were divided for food. 

None was given to Mr. Hazel or Miss Rolleston; and this to 
do the poor creatures justice, was the first instance of injustice 
or pestlality the sailors had shown. 

The lady, though tormented by hunger, was more magaani- 
mous; she offered to divide the contents of her little medicine 
chest; and the globules were all devoured in a moment, 

And their tortures were aggravated by the sight of abundance. 
They drifted over coral rocks, at a considerable depth, but 


the water was so exquisitely clear that they could see five 
fathoms down. They could discern small fish drifting over 
the bottom, they looked likea driving cloud, so vast was their 
number: and every now and then there was a scurry 
omega and porpoises broke in and feasted on them, All 
this they saw, yet could not catch one of those countless 
am for their lives. Thus they were tantalised as well as 
starved, 

The next day was like the last, with this difference, that the 
sufferers could no longer endure their torments in silence, 

The lady moaned constantly; the sailors groaned, lamented. 
and cursed. | 

The sun baked, and blistered; and the water glared. 

The sails being useless, the sailors rigged them as an awn- 
ing. and salt water was constantly thrown over them. 

Air. Hazel took a bailer and drenched his own clothes and. 
those of Miss Rolleston’s upon their bodios. This relieved the 
hell of thirst in some degree: but the sailors could not be in- 
duced to practise it. : - 

In the afternoon Hazle took Miss Ro}leston’s bible from her 
wasted bands, and read aloud the forty-second Psalm. 

_When he bad done, one of the sailors asked him to pass the 
Bible forward. He did so, and in half-an hour the leaves were 
returned to him, the vellum binding had been cut off divided 


and eaten. 


He looked piteously at the leavos, and, after a while, fell up- 
on his knees and prayed silently. | 

He rose, and with Miss Rolleston’s consent, offered the men 
the leaves as well. “It is the Bread of Lif€ for men's souls, not 
their bodies,” said he. “But God is merciful; I think he will 
forgive you; for your need is bitter.” 

Cooper replied that the binding was man’s, but the pages 
were God's, and, eitber for this or more-obvious reasons, the 
leaves were declined for food. 

All that afternoon Hazel was making a sortof spoon out of 
a fragment of wood. 

The night that followed was darker than usual, and about 
midnight a hand was laid on Helen Rolleston’s shoulder, and a 
_ whispered, “Hush! say nothing. I have got something 

or you. 

At the same time, somethiog-swect and deliciously fragrant, 
was placed to her lips; she opened her mouth, and received a 
spoonful of marmalade. Never did marmalade taste like that 
before. It disolved itself like Ambrosia over her palate,, and 
even relieved her parched throat in some slight degree by the 
saliva it excited. 

Nature could not be resisted; her body took whatever he 
gave. But her high mind rebolled. 

“Oh, how base I am,” she said and wept. 

“Why it is your own,”’ said he, soothingly; ‘‘I took it out of 
your cabin for you.”’ 

“At leas ige me by eating some yourself, sir,’ said Helen, 
“or (with a sudden burst,) I will die ere I will touch another 
morsel ,”’ 

“I feel the threat, Miss Rolleston; butI do mot need it, for I 
am very, very means But no, if I take any-I must divide it 
all with them. Butif you will help me unrip the jacket, I will 
suck the inside—after you.” 

Helen gazed at him and wondered at the man, and at the 
strange love which had so bitterly offended her, when she was 
surrounded hy comforts, but now it extorted her respect. 

They uoripped the jacket, and found some moisture left. 
They sucked it and it was a wonderful, an incredible relief to 
their parched gullets. 

The next day was a fearful one. Notacloud in the sky to 
give hope of rain; the air so light, that it only just moved 
them along, and the sea glared, and the sun beat on the poor 
wretches, now tortured into madness with hunger and thirst. 

The body of man, in this dire extremity, can suffer jnternal 
agony as acute as any that can be inflicted on its surface with 
a knife; and the cries, the screams. the groans, the prayers, the 
curses, intermingled, that issued from the boat, were not to be 
distinguished from the ories of men horribly wounded in bat- 
tle, or writhing under some terrible operations in hospitals. 

Oh, it was terrible and piteous to see and hear the boat-load 
of ghastly victims, with hollow cheeks, and wild-beast eyes, 
go groaning, cursing, and shrieking loud, upon that fair glassy 
sea, below that purple vault and glorious sun. 

Towards afternoon, the men got together, forward and left 
Hazel and Mias Rolleston alone in the stern. This gave him 
an opportunity of speaking to ber confidentially. He took ad- 
vantage of it, and said, “Miss Rolleston I wish to consult you. 
Ain I justified in secreting the marmalade any longer? There is 
neatly a spoonful a-piece.”’ 
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“No,” said Helen, “divide it among them all. Oh, if Ionly 
had a woman beside me, to pray with, and cry with and die 
with: for die we must.’’ 

“I am not so sure of that,’’ said Haze}, faintly but with a cool 
fortitude all his own. ‘Experience shows that the human bod 
can subsist a prodigious timo on very little food: and saturat- 
ing the clothes with wateris; 1 know, the best way to allay 
thirat, And women, thank heaven, last longer than men 


nnder privations.”’ 


“T shall not last long, sir,” said Helen, “look at their eyes.” 
*-What do you mean?” 
“J mean that thosé men are going to kill me.” 


SAVED BY A WHIRLWIND. 


The sun was driving, with his broad strong glan- 
ces, American fog and darkness alike before him, into 
the dim distant vista of the past. As the genial light 
of his countenance illumines the rocky ranges that 
confine the lovely valley of the Yosemite in their 
cold, dark embrace, the reflection thrown from a pool 
of crystal water, falls full upon the face of a young 
man, who, even in sleep, is pre-eminently handsome; 
his posture, careless though it 1s, brings into view the 
majesty and beautiful symetry of- his limbs. One 
hand is thrown across his breast, grasping that dead- 
liest of weapons, the never-failing Spencer seven-shoot- 
ing rifle; a belt of dressed buckskin, confining in its 
embrace a large hunter's knife, serves also to bind 
the loose woolen hunting-shirt at the waist; plain but 
substantial deerskin moccasins complete his outfit, for 
head-covering hehas none. countenance is open 
and manly. 

But what noise was that in the thick wood to his 
left? See, he has heard it, and, oy - springs to his 
feet, the ever-ready rifle poised for a shot arefully 
he scans the dense mass of brush from whence the 
sound arose. - Hark! Another crash, and snorting with 
pain of some kind, a grizzly bear, the king of his kind, 
bursts into the small clear space,'and fronts our hunter 
with an angry glance of astonishment in his deep-set 
and sparkling eyes. A moment’s scrutiny roveals his 
tormentors; numberless hornets encircle his shaggy 
heat, keeping both paws at work in the futile attempt 
to demolish his pertinacious little foes; moan after 
moan of pain gurgles up~from his distended jaws. 
While he stands thus, the hunter raises his rifle; but 
ere he can catch his aim, is himself attacked and stun 
by the poisonous insects. Pain drives him crazy; an 
he dashes, head down, into the thick brush to divest 
himself of his foes. 


The bear, thoroughly roused and angered by the 
repeated stings upon his frontispiece, and seeing some- 
thing tangible in the form of the pene Pag where- 

im, breaking 
through the matted and thorny brush with rapidity, if 
not perfect ease. Not so with our hunter, however. 
He pauses after a moment’s dasb, upon finding him- 
self clear of the little pests, only to realize the Bone 
imity of a greater danger in the shape of a maddened 
bear of hugest dimensions. He turns to flee, with 
bruin close behind. A few rapid leaps, and with a cry 
of dismay he disappears from view. On. rushes the 
the bear. A crash, and bruin, too, has vanished from 


_ sight, but not from hearing; for yell after yell of rage 


bursts upon the otherwise still air, 
Let us draw near, in our privileged character, and 
penetrate the-mystery. "Tis easily done. Both bear 


and man have fallen down an old forgotten shaft, som® 
twenty-five feet in depth, and singularly clear from 
rubbish. At the bottom lies the partially stunned form 
of the youth, whose fortunes we have thus far followed; 
and, still more dreadful sight, midway between the 
mouth and bottom, wedged in between a stout iron bar, 
crossing the pit from side to side, and the grevelly 
~ that formed the side, hung poor bruin, head 
Own, 


Soon the hunter regained consciousness, and his eye 
‘took in the true nature of his peril, he’ shivered with 
dread. His rifle, tried and true, was useless, broken 
in his fall; his knife—bah! what could he do with that? 
kill the bear? Perhaps he might; but not before he 
suffered injury, and perhaps death. Even a slight 
wound now, ia his present position, would no doubt 
incapacitate him from escaping, even though he were 
so fortunate as to kill the bear. He saw that but 
little time would be afforded him to decide on his 
course, as bruin, fifhis struggles, was gradually out: 
tirig the soft dirt away and each moment slipping fur- 
ther down. A bright thought seems to take poses. 
sion of his brain. Bee, it is even so; for he is execut- 
ing it. With the broken and bent barrel of his rifle, 
he drives the splintered stock into the soft dirt upon 
the side opposite the bear; next, the stiff, metal sheath 


within reach of bruin’s fore arms, the knife itself finds 
a sheath in the soil. What can he mean? His knife, 
his last defence, gone! Ha! the bear is free; he falls, 
and lies, for a moment, stunned upon the gravel at the 
shaft’s bottom. . With quick, sure movements, the 
hunter mounts the rude stairs he has fashioned, and, 
by great exertion, reaches the iron bar, npon which 
he succeeds in swinging himself, “Safe, safe, thank 
heaven!”’ bursts from his pale and compressed lips, 
Fora moment, those lips move as if in prayer. | 


Bruin is on his feet again, and seeing his enemy 
seated above him, tries to reach him by using the 
frail staircase; but alas for bruin’s hopes! they will 
not support his weight. Standing upright, he can 
reach within a foot of the iron-bar; seeing which, the 
hunter rises to his feet by supporting himself against 
the sides of the pit—below him sure death; a few feet 
above, liberty and life! How easy to succumb to one, 
how difficult to reach the other! For hours the two 
captives gaze at each other. 


Four o'clock in the afternoon has just passed; the 
bear and man still preserve their positions. Our 
oung hunter allows his heag to droop in despair; for 
eens he has tortured his brain for a means of eseape, 
but to no purpose, 


Suddenly a change takes place: the a'r grows hot 
and oppressive, the very birds expand their wings, 
and with epen mouths seek a cool retreat. Hark! 
What is it? mentally asks the young man. A mo- 
ment, and the fierce gust of wind sending a shower 
of stone and loose dirt down the shaft, gave the ex- 
planation he desired. “Oh, heaven!’ he cried, “a 
whirlwind.” Poor young man, the very thing you fear; 
will prove your saviour. Crash, and down comes a 
‘large pine directly across the mouth of the pit, one of 
entering the shaft and almost 
throwing the hunter from the bar. Ere the bough 
ceased vibrating, the hunter had grasped it, and was 


crawling and climbing along to safety. "T'was but a 


of his knife is driven in; and still higher, almost . 
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